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assuming that some of both sexes get through successfully, then 
meeting each other, as against the possibility of either meeting 
and pairing with or being paired with a male or female of the 
much more abundant parent form, is so remote that one puts 
aside the possibility." 

The instances of mongrelization are classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. Crossing of typical form and local race. 

2. Crossing of typical form and aberration; production of 
artificial races by inbreeding. 

3. Crossing of typical forms with aberrations tending to de- 
velop melanochroic races. 

4. Crossing of typical form with aberration trying to set up' 
local race. 

5. Crossing of dimorphic forms of a species which occur to- 
gether and rarely appear to attempt to supplant each other. 

6. Crossing of typical forms with possible constitutional aber- 
rations. 

7. Dimorphism in one sex. 

It is impossible to give any summary of the many cases de- 
scribed under these headings, but enough has been said to show 
how valuable the work is to students of evolution and variation.. 

T. D. A. COCKEEELL. 



PARASITOLOGY 

Parasitic Diseases in the Philippines — The paramount impor- 
tance of zooparasitic diseases in the Philippines may be judged 
from the recently published record of the bureau of health since 
the medical work at Bilibid Prison was placed under its charge 
in November, 1905. The prevailing diseases treated in Hospital 
A, Bilibid Prison, were hookworm, 1,537 cases; amebic dysen- 
tery, 551 cases; acute dysentery, 174 cases; cholera, 18 cases; 
pneumonia, 62 cases ; beriberi, 60 cases ; conjunctivitis, 221 cases, 
and malaria, 174 cases; 81 per cent, were thus due to animal 
parasites. The death rate decreased from 238 per thousand in 
1905 to 13.5 per thousand in June, 1907. General sanitary 
measures were responsible for the first reduction to about 75 per 
thousand; active measures against animal parasites led to the- 
ferther reduction. 
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The establishment of a separate department of medical zoology 
in the curriculum of the Philippine Islands Medical School is a 
natural result of the extreme prevalence of animal parasites, 
and of the diseases to which they give rise. About 80 per cent, 
■of the entire population is infected, or counting different spe- 
cies separately, 200 infections occur to each 100 inhabitants. 
While the severe results of such infection noted in Porto Rico 
and elsewhere are not found, yet the population of the Philip- 
pines presents a higher percentage of infection with intestinal 
worms than has ever been definitely reported from any other 
people and the condition is essentially a chronic one, the results 
of which manifest themselves indirectly in the general physical 
impoverishment of the people and the high rate of morbidity 
and mortality accredited to other diseases. 



THE PATAGONIAN FAUNA 
Results of the Hamburg Magellan Expedition. 1 — The importance 
attaching to a knowledge of the fauna and flora of the southern 
extreme of South America — especially in connection with the 
.so-called "bipolarity" theories, and with the newly explored 
Antarctic fauna — has been recently more fully recognized. For 
a long period this region was neglected. Its great distance from 
the centers of scientific activity, the inclement climatic condi- 
tions, the unfriendly native population, the difficulties of naviga- 
tion which led every navigator to breathe more freely when he 
had seen the Magellanic mountains sink below the horizon in his 
wake — all these factors contributed to the difficulty and cost of 
scientific exploration, and tended to turn the scale unfavorably, 
when projects of collecting expeditions were discussed in Europe. 
Yet the little that was known hinted of great interest in what 
remained to be discovered. The surveying expeditions of Fitz- 
roy, King, Wilkes, of Nares and Coppinger, the circumnaviga- 
tions of U. S. S. Hassler and Albatross, the work of the Chal- 
lenger and of the French Mission to Cape Horn, in, connection 
with the international polar meteorological stations — each in its 
turn added something to the sum total of information about these 
regions. The growth of commerce, with the gradual exploita- 
1 Ergebnisse der Hamburger Magelhaensischen Sammelreise, 1892-93. 
Herausgegeben vom Naturhistorisehen Museum zu Hamburg. Bde. I-III, 
1906-7. 



